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BOOK REVIEWS 339 

The Financial Organisation of Society. By Harold G. Moulton. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1921. pp. xxiv, 789. $4.00. 

The rapid development of schools of business administration is the most 
noticeable, if not the most significant, present-day phase of American higher 
education. A heavy burden has fallen upon the teachers of economics to furnish 
the required instruction in the more practical branches of "applied economics." The 
view-point of the school of business administration is not the same as that of the 
economics department in the traditional college. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that we shall see an ever-increasing list of new textbooks, written to meet the 
special needs of the commercial schools. The present volume is such a textbook. 

As we gather from the editor's and author's prefaces, this book is intended to 
give to the future business manager an insight into the financial organization of 
society, as part of that social environment in which he is destined to function. It 
is intended either for a single course in finance or for a broad introductory course, 
prerequisite to the advanced courses in special branches of finance. 

In the reviewer's opinion the book is admirably adapted to this purpose. It is 
carefully arranged, very clearly written, and bears indication on every page of a 
definite purpose consistently adhered to. The book is frankly descriptive, rather 
than philosophical. There is little in the way of analysis or explanation of 
principles. At times this lack appears as a real defect, as, for example, in the 
earlier chapters on money and foreign exchange. The reader of inquiring mind 
will often find his appetite whetted but not satisfied. Which leads to the opinion 
that the book will have its greatest usefulness only on two conditions: (1) that 
its study follows a general course in the principles of economics; and (2) that 
it is studied under a teacher versed in the theory as well as the practical applica- 
tions of economics. Under such conditions, good results cannot fail to attend its 
use. 

On the other hand there is reason to doubt the fulfilment of the author's second- 
ary hope (is it not the hope of everyone who ever wrote a textbook?) that the 
book may enable "the general reader to obtain a clear understanding. . . ." Is 
it not time for us to recognize that these two birds will not fall to the same stone? 
Textbook writing is a special art, and the "general reader" is not to be satisfied 
with the crumbs that fall from the academic table. 

As an example of the technique of textbook writing, this volume presents so 
many good features that it is possible only to mention samples. The use of 
illustrative diagrams, facsimiles of commercial documents, etc., is an admirable 
feature. The constant reference to the balance sheet is a similar example of the 
author's success in making his subject both clear and vital. The collection of 
problems at the end of each chapter is another useful device. As a concrete 
example, the chapter on the practical operations of the commercial bank comes 
near to the ideal of what such a chapter in such a book should be. 

As an experiment in text writing this book deserves sincere commendation. It 
should have success. 

Fred Rogers Fairchild. 
Yale University. 

Federal Corporate Income Taxes. By E. E. Rossmoore. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1921. pp. xvi, 338. 

Mr. Rossmoore's book is one of a number of works that have been published 
for the guidance of taxpayers since federal income and profits taxes have assumed 
importance in this country. It possesses, however, certain distinctive features, 
not possessed, at least in the same degree, by the others. Considerable parts 
of the work are devoted to an explanation of the procedure and inner workings 
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of the Income Tax Unit of the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue, with 
practical suggestions to the taxpayer, a discussion of the theory and practice 
relative to consolidated returns of affiliated corporations, and a set of practical 
problems illustrating the computation of taxes under various selected circum- 
stances. 

The author has had special experience in the Internal Revenue Bureau in the 
handling of consolidated returns, and a relatively larger portion of the treatise 
is devoted to this than to any other subject. The discussion is particularly of 
value in affording an understanding of the economic theories and their out- 
growths that have been applied by the Tax Unit in determining when corpora- 
tions shall be held to be affiliated and their treatment for tax purposes after they 
have been so classified. 

The treatment of many other questions involved in Mr. Roosmoore's work is 
more or less general, in view of the large scope and complexity of the subject, 
but it affords very valuable assistance to those dealing with the matters dis- 
cussed therein. 

W. M. Williams. 

Washington, D. C. 

Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China, 1894-1919. John V. A. 
MacMurray, Editor. Published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. In Two Volumes. New York, Oxford University Press, 1921. Vol. I, 
pp. xlvi, 1-928. Vol. II, pp. 920-1729. 

Volume I covers the Manchu Period from the outbreak of the Sino- Japanese 
War, 1894, to the establishment of the Republic of China, 1911. Volume II 
brings the compilation down to the conclusion of the World War, 1919. The 
work is dedicated to the late William Woodville Rockhill, "whose work these 
volumes are meant to carry on." It covers the same field for ten years, 1894- 
1004, but adds a considerable number of documents of the period, beside repro- 
ducing the contents relative to China of Mr. Rockhill's collection : Treaties and 
Conventions with or concerning China and Korea (Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1904). 

Two reasons seem clear for beginning this collection with the year 1894. In 
the first place, the work of compilation covering the period from the beginning 
of China's foreign relations with European states in 1689 to the beginning of 
the twentieth century had been adequately accomplished by Sir E. Hertslet. 
Treaties between Great Britain and China and Foreign Powers (3d ed. London, 
1908). In the second place, in 1894 "China entered upon a new course of 
national development ;" "the Chinese nation found itself perforce face to face 
with the world" (p. xiii). From a policy of exclusion of foreign powers China 
turned toward the future with a purpose to adjust herself to world-wide 
relationships. 

The material contained in these volumes includes: 

1. Treaties and Conventions to which China is a party. 

2. Other documents to which China is a party. Regarding this group of docu- 
ments the following comment of the editor is very enlightening. "Throughout 
(the period under review) .... financial, economic, and industrial concessions 
have been the objects of international policies ; such advantages have been sought 
by Governments, both directly .... and indirectly, in the form of special 

grants to particular banks or industrial organizations The holders of such 

concessions have often spoken with the voice of their Governments in insisting 
upon their own construction of the rights granted to them." (p. xiv.) It has 
been the compilor's purpose to include such contracts, grants, and concessions 
as have been or may be elevated by the actions of foreign governments into a posi- 
tion analogous in importance to explicit treaty stipulations. The unusual condi- 



